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force and France money ;    associating herself with both
these nations, Russia would at the same time benefit
by the force of the one and the money of the other, with-
out running the ri-k of having to submit to cither's
hegemony. He was obsessed by this idea and advocated
it whenever occasion arose. It would be a mistake to
conclude that he had in view the enslavement of France
to Germany in place of Russia ; his opposition to the
treaty of Bjorkoe, wliich would have had that very
effect, is abundant proof that he entertained no such
thought. He did not realize that the inevitable out-
come of his cherished plan would be prejudicial to
France, no matter how it might be brought about. A
Franco-German alliance, with or without the accession
of Russia, was distinctly Utopian, and the German
Government itself had never contemplated it seriously,
except in the fashion attempted at Bjorkoe."
These lines impress me a? being a most exact resume
of Count Witte's state of mind. It would not have been
strange, especially after his flattering reception by the
German Emperor, if he had taken up the defence of
the treaty of Bjorkoe, but he was too far-sighted not to
comprehend the Czar's blunder as soon as he saw the
text of the "treaty, and he did not hesitate to join
Count Lamsdorff in his efforts to get out of the
difficulty.
The negotiations which ensued between St. Peters-
burg and Berlin, and which only bore fruit after passing
through a succession of varying phases, were most deli-
cate and arduous, as may easily be understood. Two
accounts have been published so far on this subject:
that of Count \Vitte, reproduced by Dr. Dillon in his
book, " The Eclipse of Russia," and that of M. Bompard,
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